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then he 
showed 
four lights 
when he 
wished them 
to set full 
sail and 
follow in 

his wake. 
—Magellan. 


NOVEMBER, 1958 


The United Nations Agenda and the Role of 


Women Delegates 
By ApeLaipe N. Baker, WILPF International Representative at the UN 


Oo" THE complex scene of the 
United Nations, your observer 
must single out those elements that 
have most meaning for her. The proc- 
ess of deciding on the items of the 
agenda packs real drama, more than 
a mere listing of the 72 subjects would 
indicate. And the role played by 
women delegates emerged promi- 
nently during these first two weeks of 
the Assembly. 

The latter fact is partly due to the 
presence of Else Zeuthen, WILPF 
International Chairman. As a member 
of the Danish delegation, she works in 
the front ranks of men and women of 
all nations. She is assigned to the 
Fourth Committee, which, in its first 
agenda item, met head-on the thorny 
question of South West Africa. At the 
moment, the Committee has recessed 
until the South African delegation de- 
cides whether it will sit in the Com- 
mittee to hear presentations on the 
subject of the Good Offices Committee 
Report. After some baffling discussion, 
the Fourth Committee voted to allow 
the Rev. Michael Scott and Mr. 
Mburmba Kerina to speak and did not 
sustain a U.S. proposal to hear them 
only on the South West African Re- 
port and not on the Report of the 
Good Offices Committee. Now in the 
Delegates’ Lounge and among NGO’s, 
discussion of the issue is kept alive 
with hope for a constructive step 
toward trusteeship for South West 
Africa, or at least a step that takes 
into consideration the ideas of the 
South Africans themselves. 

During the recess, Else Zeuthen 
has been less rigorously tied to her 
Committee and there has been time 
to make her further acquainted with 
other women delegates whom I have 
known from previous contacts. We 
lunched this week with Mme. Lina 
Tsaldaris of Greece, who was elected 
Chairman of the Third Committee, 
now dealing with the report of the 
Economic and Social Council. The 
Japanese delegate on that Committee 
is Miss Taki Fugita, a member of the 
WILPF Section in Japan. Several 
other women serve on the Third Com- 
mittee, among them Dr. Uldarica 
Manas of Cuba, Mrs. Helena Lflerova 
of Czechoslovakia, Sra. Minerva Ber- 
nadino and her alternate, Sra. Maria 
Espinola of the Dominican Republic. 
Agda Rosset of Sweden leads as the 
only woman to head a mission. 


Miss P. Hornsby-Smith is the 
United Kingdom’s delegate who will 
introduce the item of the Refugee 
Year, designed to make 1959 a year 
of emphasis on the Refugee Problem, 
both in Europe and the Middle East. 
Last year Dr. Lindt, High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, announced his de- 
termination to close all existing camps 
in Europe by 1960 and his report will 
be presented this month. 

The United States is represented on 
the Third Committee by Mrs. Oswald 
Lord and on the Fourth, by Miss 
Marian Anderson. The presence of 
Miss Anderson, a WILPF sponsor, 
adds to our two distinguished mem- 
bers, Miss Fugita and Mrs. Zeuthen, 
a great American standing with us on 
issues of human rights and peace. 

All in all, over forty women take 
part in the delegations. They are dis- 
tributed among the six regular com- 
mittees and the Special Political 
Committee. 

The Special Political Committee 
has two South African items before 
it, “The question of race conflict re- 
sulting from Apartheid,” and “The 
treatment of people of Indian origin 
in the Union of South Africa.” The 
latter was put on the agenda by joint 
action of two delegations that do not 
often move as one—India and Pakis- 
tan, united by a common grievance. 
It was interesting to see them shaking 
hands after Mr. Lall of India had 
made his speech on this subject. 

(Continued on page 4, col. 3) 


Adelaide Baker (/.) with Eva Schaffer, 
Swedish member of WILPF International 
Executive 


TOUR OF THE USSR 
By Galia Bodde 

Arriving in Moscow July 10 from 
East Berlin, we were met at the air- 
field by Irina, our Intourist guide and 
interpreter. She travelled with us 
throughout the trip, saying goodbye 
to the group in Leningrad on August 
3, as the train for Helsinki pulled out. 
Although a full program was planned 
with her help, anyone was free to par- 
ticipate or go off on his own, follow- 
ing a particular interest or inclination. 

Our five days and six evenings in 
Moscow were crammed with sightsee- 
ing, interviews, theatre performances. 
The time was too short to see all we 
wanted and this was true of most 
other places we visited, Kiev and 
Leningrad in particular, each city 
beautiful in a different way. We went 
to Stalingrad, Rostov, and Kharkov; 
everywhere was the same story of de- 
struction during the last war and of 
remarkable rebuilding since then. On 
our river boat and on the Black Sea 
coast we mixed with Russians on their 
vacations; we saw the scenic beauties 
of Sochi and Yalta. 

We carried away vivid pictures of 
farm life from a state farm near Khar- 
kov and a collective farm near Kiev, 
where girls presented us with bou- 
quets and were most attentive and 
courteous during our visit of several 
hours. 

The Lebanon crisis broke when we 
were in the Black Sea area and Rus- 
sian newspapers and radio were full 
of it. Yet everyone was friendly to us, 
as we were to them. Wherever we 
went we had questions fired at us. (I 
often had difficulty in getting away 
from a crowd who, on finding my Rus- 
sian as good as theirs, showered me 
with questions. The curiosity of the 
Russians about the United States is as 
great as their pride in their own 
achievements.) Every one of us was 
asked over and over again to be sure 
to tell the American people on our 
return home that they, the Russians, 
want peace and do not want war. 
They cannot forget the suffering of 
the last war. 

While in Moscow, we were received 
by the Minister of Education of the 

(Continued on page 4, Col. 1) 


Sixteen WILPF members were among those 
who travelled in Russia this summer under 
the leadership of Mrs. Derk Bodde (herself 
a Philadelphia member). The group included 
educators, social workers, several ministers, 
business men, a lawyer and two 18-year old 
boys just out of high school. At the end of 
the tour, WILPF members were entertained 
by our International Chairman, Else Zeuthen, 
and her husband at their home near Copen- 
hagen. 
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ONE MAN AND OUR FATE 


Dorothy Hutchinson, Chm. 
National Policy Committee 


The theory of democracy is that the 
collective judgment of many ordinary 
minds is more reliable than the indi- 
vidual judgment of any one mind, 
however brilliant or benevolent that 
mind may be. Even within the top 
echelons of government the U. S. op- 
erates on the basis of checks and bal- 
ances designed to prevent one man or 
clique from assuming preponderant 
power. 

Within the Executive Branch there 
is machinery for collective policy- 
making. The National Security Coun- 
cil and the State Department Policy 
Planning Staff were both designed for 
this purpose, but, according to a re- 
cent article in the New York Times 
Magazine,* “Under Secretary Dulles, 
the directors of the Policy Planning 
Staff are less concerned with new ideas 
than with keeping attuned to the 
trend of Dulles’ thinking.” The arti- 
cle goes on to say that even the Presi- 
dent’s role in our foreign affairs has 
become a minor one, for “the pre-emi- 
nent role of Dulles in the creation and 
conduct of policy is such that he can, 
and does, narrow. the President’s 
choices, often leaving the Chief Ex- 
ecutive no real alternative but that 
dictated by the Dulles’ position.” And 
Dulles’ position on “massive retalia- 
tion,” “unleashing Chiang,” and the 
“necessary art” of brinkmanship keep 
the people and the world constartly 
on the hot seat. 

Yet our people, by and large, have 
come to accept this one-man policy- 
making and our current careening 
from brink to brink. Sympathetically 
sensing our President’s ill health, his 
tendency as a professional military 
man to delegate tasks almost entirely 
to trusted subordinates, and his la- 
mentable lack of political experience, 
the average citizen accepts his reliance 
on Mr. Dulles and is also persuaded 
that the kaleidoscopic changes in this 
unsettled world require decisions too 
rapid and too delicate for democratic 
discussion. Troubled Americans do 
not even rebel when Dulles announces 
the Eisenhower Doctrine for the 
Middle East before Congress has even 
heard of it, nor when Mr. Dulles meets 
only with military chiefs before an- 
nouncing, with the President, that the 
U.S. will defend Quemoy even though 
it may mean world-wide nuclear war. 

Understanding the one-man origin 
of current U.S. foreign policy explains 
its self-righteousness. We calmly an- 
nounce that the U. S. and its allies are 
the “peace-loving, free world” even 


* Sept. 28, 1958 “How our Foreign Policy is 
Made.” 


BRANCH NEWS 
@ Minnesota members have been par- 
ticipating in Peace Walks, panel dis- 
cussions of H-bomb testing, open 
occupancy meetings and street inter- 
views. Minneapolis is planning a reg- 
ular series of evening meetings to 
accomodate a group of young mothers 
and career workers. St. Paul presented 
a set of the JACBA books to their 
Main Library October 14 at a cere- 
mony with Annalee Stewart honoring 


Jane Addams. 


@ Atlanta and Detroit Branches are 
preparing for the celebration of Hu- 
man Rights Day, December 10. (Mate- 
rial, posters, etc. available through 
U. S. Committee for UNESCO, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Jeanette Cleary, chair- 
man of the Committee on Branches, 
attended the first fall meeting of the 
Atlanta Branch. 

@ The Vermont-New Hampshire 
Branch joined with the Federated 
Churches in Putney to celebrate UN 
Day. Several branches cooperated sim- 
ilarly with other organizations. 

@ Members, friends, and National 
Board attended a Luncheon in Phila- 
delphia October 18 in honor of our 
International Chairman, Else Zeu- 
then. The Danish consul and his wife 
were present and the mayor of Phila- 
delphia sent a representative. Mme. 
Zeuthen will also visit branches in 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, De- 
troit and Flushing, N. Y. 


e@ Annalee Stewart spent the month 
of September visiting Colorado and 
West Coast branches. She met with a 
new branch in Long Beach, Cal., and 
held a debate with Congresswoman 
Edith Greene in Portland, Ore. A del- 
egation from the Vancouver WILPF 
joined the Seattle Branch to hear her. 
Returning East via Minneapoiis, Mrs. 
Stewart then turned Sovth to be guest 
speaker at a number of public meet- 
ings in Florida, at the invitation of 
the St. Petersburg Council of Church- 
women. 


L Have you paid your dues? Don't 
wait, our work depends on it. And 
won't you dig down and add that 
extra $5.00 to become an Interna- 
tional Associate? It will help sup- 
port the work of the International 
Office in Geneva which is vital to 
our whole program. 


though France’s colonial wars and the 
dictators of Spain and Latin America 
are included. We blandly imply that 
nuclear test explosions and nuclear 
war threats are reprehensible when 
made by the East and noble when 
made by the West. We expect that 
American principles and ideals will 
continue to be the admiration of the 
world even though the U. S. rattles 
H-bombs, uses its economic aid as a 
weapon in the cold war, and votes in 
the UN against the interests of colo- 
nial peoples. Our foreign policy is 
primarily a reflection of our obsession 
with military containment and our 
blind devotion to the status quo. 

It is unfortunate that these are the 
characteristics of John Foster Dulles’ 
view of life and world affairs. It will 
be tragic if we permit one man, speak- 
ing as the State Department, National 
Security Council, and Presidential 
Advisor, to plunge the world over the 
brink. 


Shakespearean theatre in S. Rhodesia 


@ African-Modern, an attractive, un- 
usual shop in Greenwich Village 
where authentic African artwork is 
sold, offered the Metropolitan-New 
York Branch a wonderful opportunity 
to reach the public and distribute 
thousands of pieces of WILPF litera- 
ture. Mr. Karwell, the owner, believes 
that peace can be promoted through 
international trade and invited the 
Branch to service a literature table in 
his booth at the Homefurnishing Show 
at the New York Coliseum. The show 
ran for ten days in September and 
was visited by thousands of people 
daily. 

Mr. Karwell arranged an attractive 
display for the table. Two discarded 
rifles, covered with flowers and birds 
in their nests, were crossed over a 
large etching of Jane Addams. Under 
this, an appeal, “The Pen is Mightier 
than the Sword,” urged people to use 
the plumed pen and sign their names 
for WILPF membership information. 

Over a hundred people signed the 
sheets. The Branch is deeply grateful 
to Mr. Karwell for his generous coop- 
eration. 


Your Letters Count! 


Do not underestimate the value of 
your letters! The recent furore over 
the amount of unfavorable mail re- 
ceived by the State Department and 
members of Congress on the Quemoy 
issue is ample proof of the importance 
of this means of expression of public 
opinion. Your letters and mine, mul- 
tiplied many times, DO have an effect. 
This is also true when you write to 
your local newspapers: especially 
when you support an editorial policy 
which does not conform with the 
official one. 

Follow suggestions from the Legis- 
lative office regularly and consistently, 
when you are asked to write on a 
given topic. As citizens of a democ- 
racy, this is an obligation, as well as a 
right. 

Janet N. Neuman, 
Co-Chairman, Public Relations 


CORRECTION 

National Field Secretary Barbara 
Hornum tells us we were wrong in 
saying (October Four Lights) that 
she had taught for two years at a 
Junior High School before coming 
to WILPF. Her activities have 
included volunteer work at Fellow- 
ship House in Philadelphia; co- 
directing a seminar in Human Re- 
lations in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries; and some elementary school 
teaching. 
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Legislative Seminar 
1959 


Exciting Program Planned 

The 4th Annual WILPF Legislative 
Seminar for WILPF National Board 
members, branch leaders, and Legis- 
lative Chairmen, will take place from 
Saturday, January 31, to Wednesday, 
February 4, 1959. The theme will be 
The Constitutional Crises—Interna- 
tional and Domestic—and the 86th 
Congress. 

An area of special interest this year 
will be problems in the Far East, and 
with this in mind visits to the Japa- 
nese Embassy have been planned. 
Visits to the Australian Embassy are 
also scheduled; appointments with 
other Embassies will depend upon the 
interest of delegates. 

These visits are planned for the first 
day of the Seminar, Saturday, January 
31. Following last year’s pleasant ex- 
perience, the Seminarians will lunch 
at The Flame on Saturday noon. 

Sunday afternoon, February 1, after 
greetings from the D. C. Area Branch 
by its Chairman, Bertha McNeill, and 
announcements by Annalee Stewart, 
Legislative Secretary, the Seminarians 
will have an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted and share their problems 
and plans. This session will meet in 
the assembly room of the new head- 
quarters of the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation, where the D. C. 
Area Branch will serve high tea. The 
group will hear a critique of U. S. 
Foreign Policy by a representative of 
the press, an outline of WILPF priori- 
ties from both the International and 
the U. S. point of view, and an expla- 
nation of the work of the WILPF 
Legislative Committee and Legisla- 
tive Secretary. 

On Monday morning an expert at 
the Department of State will present 
a review of the political and economic 
problems of South East Asia. The 
afternoon session will be devoted to a 
panel on Human Rights during which 
the pending legislation will be ex- 
plained by Joseph L. Rauh, Vice- 
president of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, as well as by U. S. Con- 
gressmen. In the evening, following 
dinner at the Waugh Methodist 
Church, a panel will present current 
aspects of the school integration pro- 
gram in Arkansas and Virginia. 

The Tuesday program will include 
a panel discussion of disarmament, a 
discussion on foreign economic aid led 
by Dorothy Robinson, Chairman of 

(Continued on page 4, col. 3) 


Else Zeuthen with Romey A. Henderson, 
Philadelphia member of United World 
of Federalists, at Philadelphia luncheon 
in her honor. 


“RIGHT TO WORK” - Fact or Fancy 


By Beatrice Solomon 


There are few Americans who do 
not view the right to work as basic to 
a democratic society. The freedom to 
choose one’s own field and place of 
employment has become almost as 
dear to us as the guarantees in our 
cherished Bill of Rights. Now we are 
asked to believe that this freedom is 
threatened by the union shop, and 
that “right to work” laws would guar- 
antee freedom of choice regarding 
employment and union membership. 
Since we do not enjoy being com- 
pelled to do anything, including join- 
ing a union, we may well ask—“Why 
not have ‘right to work’ laws?” 

“Right to work” is a misnomer—a 
“pure and simple deception,” as 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New York 
has put it. “Unfortunately,” says the 
Mayor, “this deception has succeeded 
in too many instances.” The title is 
deceiving because the laws do not 
guarantee the right to work at all. 
“Right to work laws,” says Dr. Israel 
Goldstein, Rabbi of the B’nai Jeshu- 
run Synagogue in New York, “do not 
protect workers from discharge in the 
event of possible depression or reces- 
sion. They do not guarantee work for, 
or increase the opportunity of Ne- 
groes, Jews, or other members of 
minority groups; nor do they guaran- 
tee women employment which they 
might otherwise not receive.” 

It is characteristic of “right to 
work” laws that they forbid making 
union membership a condition for 
employment. They also prohibit sign- 
ing contracts establishing the union 
shop, even when both labor and man- 
agement agree to do so. 

Proponents of “right to work” laws 
often justify the attack against the 
union shop by charging that it is im- 
moral and coercive to make union 
membership a prerequisite for em- 
ployment. In reply to this charge Rev. 
Benjamin Masse, S.J., associate editor 
of the National Catholic review. 
America, asserts that “All personal 
rights, including liberty, have a social 
as well as an individual aspect. They 
are exercised normally, not in isola- 
tion, but in society. They are condi- 


tioned, therefore, by the rights of 


others, and by the demands of the 
common good of society.” It would be 
more to the point to question the 
morality of a non-union employee who 
benefits equally with the union em- 
ployee by wage increases or improved 
working conditions gained by the 
union representative, without sharing 
any of the obligations or responsibili- 
ties of the member. This could be 
compared to a citizen of a town who 
accepts police and fire department 
protection but refuses to pay the taxes 
which support them. 


A union shop may be established 
only after an election, sanctioned by 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
in which a majority of employees have 
voted for it, and the employer agrees 
to it. By forbidding the union shop, 
“right to work” laws place unions at 
a serious disadvantage, since effective 
representation by a union depends 
upon its ability to carry out its obliga- 
tions under agreements, and its au- 
thority io speak for all the employees 
in bargaining sessions. 

“Right to work” laws are being sup- 
ported by some who consider them- 
selves genuine friends of labor in the 
belief that they will help curb gang- 


sterism in union leadership. Although 
corruption in unions is obviously a 
problem, it is unjust to judge the 
many by the wrong-doing of a few. 
Nor do most authorities, including 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell, believe 
that “right to work” laws can prevent 
corruption in unions. “By encouraging 
employees to stay away,” says John I. 
Snyder, President and Chairman of 
the Board of U. S. Industries, “the 
advocates of the ‘right to work’ laws 
are actually entrenching in power the 
leadership they claim needs regula- 
tion. We are not so naive .. . as to 
believe they are really interested in 
correcting abuses within the labor 
movement. Their plan is simply, to 
weaken and ultimately destroy labor 
unions by cutting their source of 
support.” 

If the “right to work” laws do not 
actually guarantee right to work nor 
assure democracy within the union, 
what then is their purpose? Many 
spokesmen for industry and labor, as 
well as legislators, believe that they 
are part of a concerted drive to enact 
crippling anti-labor legislation, and 
to call attention away from the failure 
of government and industry to deal 
with inflation, unemployment and re- 
cession. “Big business,” says James B. 
Carey, President of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers, “is deter- 
mined to make labor the scapegoat 
while using business ‘billion dollar 
resources to influence state politics 
against unions . . . This would take 
big business and industry off the hook 
and at the same time presumably pull 
the rug from under labor.” 

The WILPF has long held the view 
that the best interests of a sound econ- 
omy go hand in hand with a vigorous 
and democratic labor movement. 
“Right to work” laws, which weaken 
the very foundation of the labor move- 
ment, are hardly consistent with this 
belief. 


CWDWD News 


The Committee for World Development 
and World Disarmament is a_ tax-exempt, 
educational arm of the WILPF, operating 
under the Jane Addams Peace Association, 

CWDWD is getting numerous re- 
quests from college debaters for mate- 
rial on the 1958-59 national debate 
topic, “Resolved: that the further de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons should 
be prohibited by international agree- 
ment.” The Committee has been asked 
to assist a Model UN sponsored by 
Brown University and Moses Brown 
School, Providence, R. I., April 10-12, 
1959. These requests are typical of 
many received at the CWDWD office 
in New York. 

This summer the Committee in- 
augurated a new series of publica- 
tions designed to give objective and 
concise summaries of specific prob- 
lems facing the world. The fact sheets 
were planned as background and ref- 
erence material and to each discus- 
sion paper is attached a chronology 
of events. Fact sheets issued thus far 
are: “Facio Plan for Arms Limitation 
in Latin America,” “Disengagement,” 
“Control of Objects in Outer Space,” 
and “Economic Development ‘UN 
Special Projects Fund for Economic 
Development.) The latter two sub- 
jects will appear on the agenda of the 
UN General Assembly this fall. Copies 
of each of these will be sent to the 81 
UN delegates. 
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INCOME 


NATIONAL BUDGET 


OCTOBER |, 1958 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1959 


EXPENDITURES 


Administration, Legislation Office, Field Service 


Dues, National Portion.... $11,200 


National Office 


Branch Quotas ....... 13,000 Salaries & Taxes ......... $25,365 
19,500 Operating Expenses ...... 10,545 

(Annual Meeting, Sem- Legislative Office 

inars) Salaries & Taxes ......... 10,034 
300 Operating Expenses ....... 2,900 

(Packet & Washington 

News Letter) Field Service 
For Office Services: 3,582 

Children’s Theatre ...... 1,200 1,675 

Jane Addams Peace Assn. 600 
Interest on Reserves ....... 500 
Miscellaneous ............. 400 Travel (Board & Staff) ... 1,675 
Fees—Speaking & Travel .. 1,500 (excl. of Field Service) 

$49,700 $55,776 
Publications 
Sale of Literature ........ $3,000 $2,364 
“Four Lights” Subscrip- Printing & Postage ........ 5,000 
$5,000 $7,364 
International 

Fees—International 

$ 6,000 $ 6,000 Geneva GREE $ 6,000 $ 6,000 
INCOME 60,700 69,140 
From Reserve Fund ....... 8,440 


Services Provided by National Office 
Philadelphia 

The National Office provides serv- 
ices to members, branches, national 
committees, National Board and 
Executive Committee, International 
WILPF, and to the Legislative De- 
partment, and the WILPF Observers 
in their work in the United Nations. 
It is also responsible for Field Services 
including the planning and execution 
of trips of staff members, and of 
WILPF speakers from other National 
Sections. Literature and “Four Lights” 
are planned, edited, promoted and 
distributed through this office. 

The financing of the organization 
and the keeping of National and Inter- 
national membership lists are done 
here. Services are provided for special 
projects, like the newspaper ads 
against nuclear tests. Responsibility is 
centered here for the Annual Meet- 
ings, Board and Executive Committee 
meetings, for carrying out Board ap- 
poirtments to conferences and for co- 


operative activities with other organi- 
zations. The oversight and up-keep of 
Jane Addams House is naturally car- 
ried on here. 
Services Provided by Legislative Office 
Washington 

The Legislative Office provides serv- 
ices to the whole organization in the 
specialized legislative field. It carries 
on research on governmental issues in 
which WILPF is concerned, and fur- 
nishes the Legislative and Policy 
Committees, branches and member- 
ship with facts and leadership through 
“Four Lights,” by direct mailing of 
information, and in conferences and 
workshops. It carries on active lobby- 
ing in Congress in the name of the or- 
ganization, representing WILPF at 
many conferences, both governmental 
and non-governmental, and working 
closely with other organizations on 
issues in which there is common inter- 
est. It is responsible for presenting 
WILPF policy at Congressional hear- 
ings and to the State Department. 


TOUR OF THE USSR—{cont. from p. |) 
Russian Federated Republic and by 
the Assistant Rector of Moscow Uni- 
versity. These busy people gave us 
freely of their time and answered a 
great many questions. One of our most 
interesting visits was to the headquar- 
ters of the Committee of Soviet 
Women in Moscow where we were re- 
ceived by Mrs. Olga Bondarenko. 
After welcoming us and outlining the 
scope and outreach of their work, she 
presented us with copies of their 
magazine, “Soviet Woman,” and also 
distributed several copies of the vol- 
ume containing a report on the rights 
of women in the USSR, published in 
English as an outcome of the UN In- 
ternational Seminar held in Moscow 
in 1956, at which we were repre- 
sented by Gertrude Baer. We had 
with us some WILPF pamphlets, 
which Mrs. Bondarenko was very glad 
to receive. The WILPF is well known 
to the Committee through the 
League’s International Headquarters 


and the offices of various national 
Sections. 

Five of our group (in addition to 
myself) had been in Russia before at 
various times. A few knew a little 
Russian or a related Slavic language; 
some spoke other Europen languages. 
This, added to a certain amount of 
English, German or French spoken by 
the Russians we met, provided oppor- 
tunities for direct conversations be- 
tween the Americans and Russians 
even without my participation. 

Many of the personalities, sights, 
and events we experienced are unfor- 
gettable. A multitude of contrasting 
observations and judgments were 
made from the first-hand information 
we gathered; and this will lead many 
of us on to learning more through 
reading. We were all satisfied, I think, 
that our main purpose—to carry good 
will to Russians in plain human terms, 
to receive it from them, and to learn 
more about the USSR—had been 


accomplished. 


LITERATURE CORNER 


We are happy to announce that our 
1959 PEACE AND FREEDOM EN- 
GAGEMENT CALENDAR is now in 
stock. It has an especially attractive 
cover of aqua and contains many 
thought-provoking quotations on the 
necessity of peace in today’s world. 
This calendar evoked much favorable 
comment from the National Board 
members at the October meeting. If 
you would like to give the 1959 Calen- 
dar as Christmas gifts, we urge you to 
place your order soon with your 
branch or the National Literature De- 
partment so that you may be assured 
of prompt service. We will send the 
calendar to your friends and we will 
bill you at the special rates if you 
place a bulk order at one time. You 
may include gift cards with your order 
to be enclosed with the calendars. 
Prices are single copy $1.25; 5 for 
$5.75; 10 for $11.00; 25 for $25.00. 


Help for Christmas Shoppers — 
Help for WILPF 
An easy way to send a welcome gift 
and help WILPF at the same time, is 
to order a magazine subscription, 
new or renewal, from 
Miss Eleanor McClurkin 
630 E. Calhoun Street 
Woodstock, [llinois 
Confined to a wheel-chair, Miss Me- 
Clurkin makes her contribution to 
our work by sending all of her com- 
mission to WILPF. Last year, this re- 
sulted in a substantial addition to our 
treasury and the Finance Committee 
recommends your continued support 
of this project. Miss McClurkin will 
furnish prices of any magazines on 
request. 


AGENDA—(cont. from p. |) 

Left off the Agenda again was the 
question of the representation of 
China. After long debate, the vote on 
September 23 supported a U.S. recom- 
mendation that the item proposed by 
India be rejected. This decision, chal- 
lenged again in the Plenary Session, 
was finally passed by a roll call vote 
of 44 to 28, with 9 abstentions. But 
this item, though left off the Agenda, 
surely overshadows many of the 72 
that appear there. It will come up in 
the various items concerned with 
Disarmament, Unification of Korea, 
Questions of Outer Space, Charter 
Amendment, and without doubt in 
several others. 


SEMINAR—{cont. from p. 3) 

the National Legislative Committee, 
and a panel on the United Nations 
(particularly requested by last year’s 
Seminarians) . 

The evaluation and summary ses- 
sion will take place on Wednesday, 
followed by suggestions for applica- 
tion of Seminar experience by Emily 
Parker Simon, Director of Community 
Relations, Committee on World De- 
velopment and World Disarmament, 
and Barbara Hornum, WILPF Field 
Secretary. The annual luncheon in 
honor of Congresswomen will follow 
this session, and the Seminar will con- 
clude with visits to Congressmen and 
to Senate and House Galleries. 

Since registration is limited to 50, 
plans to attend should be made as 
soon as possible. Jane Addams Branch 
members are especially welcome. 
Write the Legislative Office, 214 
Second Street, N.E., Washington 2, 
D. C., for further details. 

Annalee Stewart, 
Legislative Secretary 
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